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DISCUSSIONS. 

THE MORAL PROBLEMS OF WAR IN REPLY TO MR. J. M. ROBERTSON. 

Mr. Robertson, in his article in the April number of the Jour- 
nal, seems to assume that in my paper on "Peace and War" in 
the January number, my remarks were "constantly pointed at the 
present Boer war." Now it so happens that the greater part 
of my article was put together out of materials written in 1898, 
when I may have been thinking of the Spanish- American war, 
but certainly did not foresee the South African. Mr. Robertson 
may think the brief discussion of the attitude of Christian Ethics 
to war introduces a "negligible issue." The question, however, 
bulks very largely in the minds of many persons besides the 
Quakers. Mr. Herbert Spencer, for instance, has frequently 
spoken as if it was quite inconsistent in Christian clergymen to 
approve of war. It seemed to me worth while to call attention to 
pronouncements on the subject of war in authoritative and repre- 
sentative documents, and to remind those who appeal to the "Gos- 
pel of Peace" as if it condemned everything they call "militarism"' 
and "imperialism," that, although Pilate was persuaded against 
his own judgment to put Jesus to death as the leader of a Jewish 
Nationalist rebellion, Jesus and his immediate followers consist- 
ently sanctioned the claims of the Roman Empire to the obedience 
of the Jews, and discouraged the narrow political ambitions of 
their own race. This was one of my main objects in the first part 
of the paper. In putting old materials together last year (in a 
form perhaps too condensed for some of my readers) I could not 
help thinking of the terrible war then raging in South Africa. 
But the only parts of the article which were entirely new were the 
passage from p. 145 to the top of p. 150, and the few remarks 
about The Hague Peace Conference. I am glad, however, that 
Mr. Robertson should so clearly have seen the applicability of the 
principles of judgment at which I had long ago arrived to the 
particular case of the South African war ; though I must regret 
that his attention has not been sufficiently attracted to the method 
by which I sought to bring into clear consciousness the principles 
adopted by the great majority of persons who believe in the value 
of orderly constitutional government and of intellectual liberty 
and enlightenment, when they judge the lightness or wrongness 
of wars which are "at a sufficient distance from our own times to 
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enable us to see them in proper perspective" (p. 146). Mr. Rob- 
ertson only refers to a very few of the examples I took. In the 
case of the partition of Poland and in that of the American War of 
Independence he makes, I think, a wrong application of the prin- 
ciples involved. In reference to the Franco-Prussian war, Mr. 
Robertson makes the mistaken statement that I admit that "Prus- 
sia got up the war of 1870." I admit no such thing. By "those 
who pushed Napoleon III. into a war for which the French army 
was not prepared," I meant his French advisers; and I should 
have thought that was clear enough to anyone reading the sen- 
tence. I certainly condemn strongly the want of preparation on 
the part of a government. I could wish that Mr. Robertson had 
told us his ethical judgments on the American Civil War and on 
the strenuously severe measures adopted to subdue the South, on 
Garibaldi's raid into the Two Sicilies, and on the Italian occupa- 
tion of Rome, and the grounds of these judgments. I should then 
know better whether we had enough in common in those "middle 
axioms" on which our particular ethical judgments are practically 
based, to make a discussion with him profitable to ourselves or 
others. With an advocate of the absolute Divine Right of all 
existing communities that call themselves States or Nations I am 
not prepared to argue. I am not prepared to discuss matters with 
a champion of the old South Carolina doctrine of "state rights" 
nor with one who believes in the absolute integrity of the Otto- 
man Empire or in the inviolability of the Pope's temporal power. 
Nations exist for mankind and not mankind for nations; and 
when any nation, small or large, fails to serve the purpose for 
which nations exist, it has no absolute moral right to block the 
onward movement of human progress, even while it may still have 
a certain quasi-legal status under the convenient fictions of Inter- 
national Law, until that status is altered by stern facts. 

Mr. Robertson appeals to "the law of reciprocity" (p. 278), as 
the ethical rule which he would apply directly to determine the 
Tightness or wrongness of any particular war. Now the principle 
of reciprocity is a good rough and ready maxim by which to check 
individual selfishness. But it is no complete principle of moral 
judgment, even when applied to dealings between individuals 
within a nation.* It would e. g., justify the duelist who challenges 

*I have criticised the abstract principle of "equal freedom" at some 
length in my book on "Natural Rights," pp. 141-147. In the same book 
will be found my attempts to define "Progress" (See pp. 111-114) and 
"Civilization" (pp. 54-62). 
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another to fair combat : on the other hand it would seem to con- 
demn the employment of a large force of police to capture a small 
but dangerous band of brigands. In an orderly state of society 
it is not expedient that the police should give the brigands fair 
play. Nations, however, — in spite of Mr. Robertson's attempt to 
treat them on the analogy of individuals, — are not, so far as I can 
see, the subjects of ethical rights and duties in the same manner as 
individuals. An individual may, if he likes, give away his own 
property or refuse to enforce his legal and moral rights, out of 
love towards his neighbor. Statesmen are the trustees of their 
nation (including the unborn generations*) and are not morally 
entitled to part with what they consider to be the real interests of 
their country even for the sake of obtaining a reputation for char- 
ity and magnanimity, at the cost of other people than themselves. 
It is necessary for a nation's welfare that it should be respected 
by the governments of other nations : it is not so necessary that 
it should have all the ill-informed journalists of other countries 
speaking well of it on all occasions or sentimental anarchists sing- 
ing its praises. Nations are to one another in the same position 
as individuals who have no state over them (e. g., persons of dif- 
ferent nationalities shipwrecked on a desert island). War is 
therefore inevitable in some cases, where the threat of war, as a 
means of enforcing claims, proves ineffectual : and war must 
remain the ultimate court of appeal (the appeal to God, as John 
Locke calls it) except in so far as nations cease to be absolutely 
sovereign and independent and become absorbed in larger politi- 
cal organisms with legal tribunals and sufficient police or soldiery 
to enforce their decisions. Everything that helps towards the 
ideal of a federation of the world (not in a mere sentimental sense 
but in the stricter political sense of the term "federation.""!") or 
of greater portions of it, seems to me a genuine movement for 
durable peace. Peace and order within a nation have only been 
secured by the reign of law, which means the strict enforcement 
of law. All government rests on public opinion ; but all govern- 
ment involves the potential use of force. The peace of mankind 



*A Bundesstaat, not a mere Staatenbund — still less, of course, a mere 
rhetorical phrase that may be used at International Expositions, etc. 

tEven Prof. Sidgwick, who adopts Utilitarianism in its individualist and 
not in its evolutionist form, recognizes in his "Elements of Politics" that 
we must take into account not only the human beings who are actually liv- 
ing, but those who are to live hereafter" (Edit. I, p. 34). 
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cannot be rested on vague sentiment (more or less consciously 
anarchical) but requires regulated force as its ultimate safeguard. 
Where an orderly government exists with sufficient force to pro- 
tect its citizens and to execute the decisions of its law-courts, the 
aggrieved individual has no excuse for resorting to personal vio- 
lence or other irregular methods of avenging what he conceives 
to be his wrongs. Independent nations are still to one another in 
the condition in which the turbulent nobility of individual states 
were, before the central government gained sufficient strength to 
put down private war and to maintain standing armies. Resort 
to arbitration must remain a purely voluntary matter so long as 
nations retain their independence : and what is a nation depends 
on the power which a community may have to assert and to 
maintain its independence and so acquire an international status. 

On the particular case of the South African war, on which Mr. 
Robertson thinks differently from the vast majority of the inhab- 
itants of Great Britain and of her self-governing colonies, I 
should not shrink from meeting him in argument even on his own 
somewhat arbitrary and abstract principle of judgment. But 
were I to go fully into the matter, I should have to deviate into 
many questions of law, history and politics, which would hardly 
be in place in a Journal devoted to the discussion of ethical prin- 
ciples rather than to the examination of the minor premises that 
come under them in their particular applications. I shall therefore 
say very little on the subject, though I should like to say much.* 

Even if we apply Mr. Robertson's principle of "reciprocity" to 
the dealings of Great Britain with the late South African Repub- 
lics, a very good case can be made out for our much-abused 
statesmen and commanders. The limited independence which had 
been granted to the Transvaal was granted not to persons of 
Dutch race but to all the white inhabitants ; and it was granted on 
the express understanding that all the white inhabitants should 
receive equal treatment. Great Britain demanded of the Trans- 

*Especially to American readers who may wish to see impartial discus- 
sions of South African questions, I should recommend Prof. Bryce's 
"Impressions of South Africa," a perfectly "objective" statement of the 
condition of South Africa, shortly before the war — the more valuable as 
evidence, because Mr. Bryce has since then condemned the action of the 
British government, as may be seen in his Preface to the third edition. 
"The Settlement after the War," by M. J. Farrelly (Macmillan), con- 
tains a valuable collection of documents. Dr. Farrelly was advisory counsel 
to the Transvaal Republic at the time of the Bloemfontein Conference. 
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vaal no advantages for persons of non-Dutch race which were not 
granted to persons of Dutch race in Cape Colony and Natal. 
Great Britain was not either formally or actually the aggressor. 
We now know that a great Anti-British propaganda had been 
going on for years and that the danger to British sovereignty in 
her own South African colonies was far greater than our too easy- 
going statesmen had supposed. The measures taken for the pro- 
tection of loyal colonists were too slight and too tardy to save 
them from much suffering. In the course of the war, again and 
again, many of the Boers have violated the usages of civilized 
warfare; but the British commanders, while reporting such vio- 
lations, have continued to treat them as belligerents and not as 
brigands. If British commanders have erred, the error has been 
on the side of a humanity which has unhappily not always been 
reciprocated and which has undoubtedly led to the prolongation 
of hostilities. When South Africa is pacified, all white races will 
be put upon an equality as in all the British colonies, and the 
natives will have a better legal status than they had under the 
Transvaal Republic, which rigidly excluded any equality whatever 
between black and white, "whether in Church or State" ( See Mr. 
Bryce's chapter on "Blacks and Whites"). The adverse senti- 
ment of so many people in Europe and America has been largely 
due to misunderstanding of the nature of the British "Empire" 
and to the circulation -of deliberate falsehoods on the part of Afri- 
kander emissaries and sensational journalists. We can safely 
trust to the calmer judgment of the future and of the best- 
informed people in other countries. Let me quote a passage from 
a carefully reasoned article by Mr. Talcott Williams, of Philadel- 
phia, in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science (Sept. 1900), Vol. xvi., No. 2, p. 59: 

"The present war in South Africa, whose results may any week be com- 
plete, is itself an illustration of the mutual acceptance in theory of the 
principle of self-rule by both combatants and of the inevitable conflict 
between the rights of the small, integral community exclusively to rule 
itself and the rights on the other hand, first, of men to go where they will 
and in all lands enjoy all the political privileges of self-rule; and second of 
the claims of the larger territorial unit of which the small state is a part to 
control the latter. For there is no reasonable doubt that a century hence 
the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony will have become part of a 
South African domain, whose common fellow-citizens will look upon the 
present war as do the citizens of the Union on our Civil War, as an issue 
011 which men could honestly differ, but on which all men can gladly and 
loyally accept the final result." 
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The parallel here suggested between the South African strug- 
gle and the American Civil War is a most instructive one and 
could easily be elaborated in many details.* In both cases com- 
promises in the past have not avoided war in the long run, but 
have rather perhaps rendered it inevitable. In the new case, as in 
the old, the result of the suffering will be, I am certain, to make 
the citizens of distant commonwealths aware of a common mem- 
bership in a larger whole. The Civil War made the American 
people feel themselves one nation as they had never done before: 
the South African war has revealed an enthusiasm for the integ- 
rity of the British Empire on the part of her self-governing colo- 
nies, such as British statesmen of a short time since would have 
pronounced, and did pronounce, impossible. 

Mr. Robertson says that "in a discussion elsewhere" [he can 
only be referring to a paper that was called "The Ethical 
World"], I "repeatedly insinuated that the shortness of an oppo- 
nent's stay in South Africa discredited his opinion (though that 
was fully reasoned) as against the opinion of Sir Alfred Milner, 
who had been there for a longer period. On that footing, any 
litigant might contemn the opinion of a judge who in a few weeks 
disposed of a suit on which the litigant's mind had been fixed for 
twenty years." Mr. Robertson's analogy seems to me in any case 
grotesquely inappropriate; but his statement of what I said is 
recklessly inaccurate. I referred to missionaries and others who 
have lived and worked in South Africa, as against the utterances 
of journalists sent out on a short visit by partisan newspapers and 
then posing as impartial judges {Ethical World, Feb. 3, 1900). 
But What I actually wrote in The Ethical World about Sir Alfred 
Milner had nothing whatever to do with length of residence. In 
the issue of Feb. 3, 1900, I used the words : 

"I certainly prefer the trained accuracy of experienced admistrators 
like Sir Alfred Milner to the random assertions of his irresponsible as- 
sailants." 

On March 3, I wrote : 

"My private judgment, based upon experience, leads me to prefer the 
authority of Sir Alfred Milner to that of his irresponsible assailants." 



The parallel is worked out in some of its details in an article on "The 
American and African Civil Wars" by W. K. Sands in the Contemporary 
Review, May, 1891. 
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In the issue of Jan. 13, 1900, in referring to some writer who 
quoted an unnamed "German doctor" as an authority for the 
assertion that Milner issued "lying dispatches," I said I did not 
know the writer in question, but, I continued : 

"I do know Sir Alfred Milner, from the days when we belonged to the 
little circle that Arnold Toynbee gathered round him for the study of 
politics; and I know of no man whose accuracy in dealing with every- 
thing he touches, whose calmness of judgment, impartiality and absolute 
personal disinterestedness can be more implicitly trusted." 

Anyone who ever knew Sir A. Milner well, knows that he is of 
the very finest type of English statesman — a quiet, strong, fearless 
man, while his half-German upbringing has given him in addition 
a width of outlook and a breadth of sympathy that save him 
from the narrowness of judgment of too many Englishmen in 
dealing with unfamiliar types of civilization. I feel that it is al- 
most an indignity to praise Sir Alfred Milner. I believe that 
future generations in South Africa, alike of Dutch and of English 
descent, will look on him as all Americans now — and not Ameri- 
cans only — look on Abraham Lincoln, as the man whose insight 
and firmness have secured unity, peace and equal justice to a long 
distracted and divided country. 

With Mr. Robertson's insinuations against the British troops 
in South Africa I need not deal here. Even the best disciplined 
armies will have some black sheep in them. But this we know, 
that slander after slander repeated by those of Mr. Robertson's 
way of thinking and by much more reckless persons than he, have 
broken down on examination. Mr. Robertson thinks we con- 
demn the war in South Africa (i. e. the British cause in that 
war) because there have been some noisy public meetings where 
excited youths drowned Pro-Boer speeches by singing "Rule Brit- 
annia" (badly) instead of following the wiser course of outvoting 
the resolutions. Violence at meetings, whether of one party or 
another, is always to be deplored. Unfortunately it is an old tra- 
dition of "free" countries. But, as a matter of fact, our English 
"Copperheads" (if I may borrow an historical American term) 
have been allowed a liberty of speaking and writing and circulat- 
ing their utterances, such as no other country in the world (least 
of all the late South African Republic) would have tolerated on 
the part of assailants of the national policy in the very crisis of a 
terrible war, — a liberty of utterance, on the part of a small but 
very blatant faction, which has unfortunately helped to mislead 
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the Boers and induce them to prolong a struggle which less igno- 
rant people know to be hopeless. As to Mr. Robertson's attribu- 
tion of "rowdiness" to the effects of war, how does he explain the 
turbulence of meetings among the Irish Nationalists who have all 
been violent and pugnacious supporters of "peace" ? 

Mr. Robertson writes: "Charges of corruption against states- 
men are perfectly fit where they are believed to be true ; and their 
ethical condemnation is to be compassed only by disproving 
them." It has been a wise maxim of English law that a man is to 
be held innocent until he is proved guilty. Mr. Robertson adopts 
the converse principle. If such are the ethics of the "peace- 
party," I prefer the code of honor and of kindliness to foes as 
held and practised by the ordinary soldier who is produced out of 
very indifferent material by a very unsatisfactory army system. 

Mr. Robertson thinks the cases of Poland under Russian and of 
Ireland under English rule "the cases most nearly analogous to 
that under discussion" (by which he means the treatment of the 
annexed states in South Africa — a question I was not discussing) . 
He also adds various references to the attempt of Edward I. to 
conquer Scotland, as if that were an alternative parallel to what 
will happen in the Transvaal. Now historical parallels are never 
quite exact, as Mr. Robertson admits. But his parallels are most 
fantastically chosen. The only fair analogy would be the condi- 
tions of other British possessions in the present age, above all 
of Canada, where the difference of races makes a close analogy 
to one of the difficulties of South Africa, and where the difference 
in the prevalent religion might have seemed to make the problem 
much harder. Mr. Robertson's assertion, that "normal British 
principles" mean treating new territory as Russia has treated Po- 
land, is not worth serious consideration. If any person seriously 
supposes that the South African States will be treated as Russia 
has treated Poland, or as the Plantagenet kings tried to treat Scot- 
land or as Oliver Cromwell treated Ireland, such a person only 
betrays ignorance of the present actual political condition of what 
we call the British Empire. In the matter, indeed, of incorpor- 
ating alien races of European descent, there is no gap made in the 
practice of the English-speaking peoples even by the great dis- 
ruption of 1776. Dutch, French, Spanish possessions have been 
absorbed by English colonists and their descendants in America; 
and you will find men, in what was once New Amsterdam and in 
what was once New France, taking a just historic pride in the 
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famous races from which they derive their names and yet loyal 
in their devotion to the English-speaking nations of most varied 
race which have given them citizenship in free self-governing 
communities, whether under the Stripes and Stars or under the 
Union Jack. Is there any reasonable ground for supposing that, 
with the precedents of what policies have failed and of what poli- 
cies have succeeded in America, Great Britain will fail in the long 
run to conciliate South Africa ? When representative institutions 
are introduced, there will be no taxation without representation 
(such as there was in the so-called "South African Republic") ; 
the language, the religion, the law of the Dutch will all be re- 
spected ; there will be no attempt to obliterate local differences in 
a cast-iron centralized system. The solution is to be found in 
Federation, i. e. in a legally indissoluble union with local self- 
government and a central law-court to settle disputes. That 
solution we have learnt from the United States, from the Swiss 
constitution after the war of the Sonderbund, from Canadian 
experience after the trial and failure of various other systems. 

Mr. Robertson writes as if I held that "a forcible unification by 
conquest, however desperate, is in the end as good a thing as a 
willing federation." Where have I said that or implied it? I 
agree with Paley that conquest may sometimes produce as good 
results (Paley thinks sometimes even better results), but only if 
the conquest is followed by the introduction of better government 
and a higher type of civilization than the conquered people en- 
joyed before. There are, apparently, cases where disputed ques- 
tions could only be finally settled by war — all previous "volun- 
tary" arrangements proving makeshift arrangements which one- 
or the other party did not accept as final. Is it likely that without 
the Swiss war of the Sonderbund and the American Civil War 
the legal indissolubility of these and other similar federations 
would be a settled question? 

To turn to Mr. Robertson's chosen analogies — I think that the 
Poles who have come under Prussian and Austrian rule (he 
seems to have forgotten them altogether) are probably now better 
off than under their old aristocratic anarchy. Those annexed by 
Russia are probably worse off. Russian encroachments on the 
Finnish constitution are an injury to the cause of humanity. But 
if Finland had conquered Russia and introduced constitutional 
government, even against the will of an ignorant peasantry, an 
obscurantist clergy and an interested bureaucracy, that would in 
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the long run have been a great gain to the Russian people. 

The days of the Plantagenets are a somewhat remote source 
from which to draw arguments to the politics of to-day. Ed- 
ward I.'s earlier attempt to govern Scotland as a vassal state may 
at least serve to show, that to set up nominally independent but 
subordinate states is a bad policy, when adopted with a high- 
spirited and militant people. If Edward I. had succeeded in 
incorporating Scotland as he succeeded in incorporating Wales 
(where the incorporation in the end prevented warfare, though 
it did not crush out national sentiment) and had made it the 
sharer in English parliamentary institutions and in the English 
rule of law, Scotland would not have become the tool of France, 
and Scotland would have had a less romantic, but undoubtedly a 
less blood-stained, history. It is quite arguable that the world has 
gained in picturesqueness, and in some other important things, by 
the particularist and centrifugal tendencies of the middle ages; 
more "variations" were thus provided in institutions for the nat- 
ural and artificial selection of later times. But the independence 
of Scotland meant certainly "not peace, but a sword." A weak 
monarchy left the land a prey to perpetual internal feuds in High- 
lands and Lowlands, apart from the ever-recurring warfare with 
England. When Cromwell had defeated the Scotch supporters 
of that reluctant Covenanter, King Charles II., he at once pro- 
posed the plan of an incorporating union — in this, as inhis Imperial 
policy, showing himself a statesman in advance of his age. The 
merely "personal union" of the Crowns brought little good to 
Scotland. Even the Union of the Parliaments was not at the 
time a very "voluntary" act on the part of most Scotsmen. It 
was the work of a few far-seeing and not always very scrupulous 
statesmen and of the commercial classes. The "consent" of Scot- 
land came afterwards with the internal peace and greater pros- 
perity that resulted from sharing in a larger citizenship. If either 
the Covenanters or the Jacobites had succeeded in making Scot- 
land independent, the country would be a worse place to live in 
than it is. 

Ireland may seem the perpetual reproach to English rule, and 
presents undoubtedly the hardest problem. But the cases of Ire- 
land and Scotland are an instructive contrast. If England had 
treated Ireland in a manner analogous to that in which Scotland 
was treated at the Union of the Parliaments, e. g., if the Romaa 
Catholic Church had been established and endowed in Ireland 
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(the Crown retaining a right to be consulted in the appointment 
of bishops and taking security for the toleration of Protestants) 
and if Ireland, like Scotland, had been allowed to retain much of 
her old system of law, as to land-tenure, etc., the Irish problem 
might not be so difficult as it is ; and even the average Irish poli- 
tician might be as enthusiastic an Imperialist as the average 
French Canadian, or the average Irish soldier. But it was only 
with Catholic Emancipation that England began to undo the mis- 
chief caused by Protestant ascendancy, an ascendancy rendered 
inevitable by the bigotry, if not justified by the fears, of English 
Puritanism — an ascendancy which forms a striking parallel to the 
kind of government that has at length been brought to an end at 
Pretoria, with this difference, that in the Transvaal the least 
enlightened part of the population tyrannized over the more 
enlightened and more industrial. But admitting the want of 
success in the treatment of Roman Catholic Ireland, can we say 
that the cause of peace (which was the question under discus- 
sion) would have gained, if Ireland had remained independent? 
If Ireland had been left alone by the kings of England and had 
(as is probable) continued quite untouched by the Protestant 
Reformation, its previous state of "glorious" native warfare and 
violence (unchecked by the cold-blooded, unsympathetic "Saxon" ) 
would have lasted on, until perhaps some one king or chief had 
killed off all the others. An independent, militant, Catholic Ire- 
land would have been the useful ally of Spain in the time of the 
Armada, of James II. in his attempt to bring back England under 
allegiance to Rome, of Louis XIV. in the time of William of 
Orange and of Napoleon in his attempted invasion of England. 
The state of Ireland would be no better than it is, unless indeed 
France had annexed it and kept a strict control over the priests. 
But in that case there might have been more frequent and more 
terrible warfare between France and Britain. Imaginary history 
is a highly conjectural region. But so far as one can see, the 
cause of peace at least has gained by English rule in Ireland, 
whatever other causes may have suffered. Fault-finding, as 
Hegel wisely said, is an easy kind of criticism. When we are 
condemning existing institutions, it is always well to ask our- 
selves, What is or was the alternative? And we must ask the 
question, without assuming all human beings to be perfect. 

Mr. Robertson seems to argue that the absorption of Hanover 
in Prussia has not served the cause of peace. Would the state of 
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Germany have been better in 1870, if France (as of old) had 
found allies among some of the smaller German states?* Prus- 
sian "militarism" guided by Prussian statesmanship, has lifted 
Germany out of the particularism which resulted from the weak- 
ness of the Imperial power, and which made Germany in the past 
the scene of ever-recurring internal warfare. The armed peace 
of the Federal Empire may not be an ideal state ; but it is infin- 
itely preferable to the acute agony of the Thirty Years' War or to 
the chronic maladies of the Holy Roman Empire — an empire with 
no regular armed force to support it and to keep its subject 
princes from fighting with each other. I am not arguing for cen- 
tralization, except in so far as it is necessary as a security for 
peace. As I have said elsewhere, the two greatest political "inven- 
tions" of mankind, since the Greeks invented the city-republic, 
have been the invention of representative institutions and the 
invention of federal government. Representative and federal 
government make it possible, not merely for large nations but for 
great communities of nations to enjoy peace without sinking 
under despotism. The Roman Empire gave such peace to the 
Mediterranean lands as they had never known before and have 
not yet known since. (If Mr. Robertson wishes to contradict 
that statement, let him cite his authorities.) But the Roman 
Empire decayed because of the absence of self-government, ex- 
cept in municipalities, and because of the absence of military 
training which allowed its citizens, for generations unacquainted 
with war, to fall so easy a prey to the barbarian invaders. If the 
British Empire, a vast and as yet only partly organized collection 
of nations varying in form of government according to climate 
and inhabitants, should fail in its task, its failure will be due to 
the make-shift methods of its statesmen, to the miserable squab- 

*For the purpose of my argument I might as well or perhaps better, 
have taken the cases of Bavaria arid the Kingdom of Saxony, which have 
not been "absorbed" in Prussia (as Hanover has been, wisely or unwisely), 
but incorporated in the Federal Empire in 1871. The war of 1866 bene- 
fited not only Germany, by settling vexed questions, but Italy and Hun- 
gary, and to some extent even Austria. Mr. Robertson refers to the good 
understanding since then between Austria and Prussia. But no one can 
suppose the Triple Alliance to be as effective in securing peace between 
the powers concerned as was the formation of a united Germany and a 
united Italy in putting a stop to chronic dissension and chronic risk of 
war between men of the same race and the same language and living 
under the same social conditions. 
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bles of party politics,* and to the individualist selfishness which 
shrinks from the sacrifice of money, comfort and lives on behalf 
of the unborn generations and the ideals of a new and wider 
patriotism. 

Believing as I do with Hegel that "the real is the rational" and 
(what is part of the same doctrine) with the Hebrew prophets 
that the judgments of Divine Justice are known to us in the rise 
and fall of nations, I do not think we are entitled to pronounce 
on the right or wrong of particular wars in the light of abstract 
and arbitrary intuitionalist theories or by a supposed insight into 
the motives of statesmen (which we never really possess ),f but 
only on the analogy of the judgments we pass on those wars 
which we consider to have helped human progress in the past. 
And by "we" I mean persons who believe in the progress of man- 
kind through struggle, of which struggle war is at times an inev- 
itable, and not always the worst or the lowest, form. "Give peace 
in our time, O Lord," is a prayer which admits of a somewhat 
selfish interpretation. The evils of war may have to be endured 
for the sake of a more lasting and more widespread peace than 
could be obtained without them. 

D. G. Ritchie. 

University of St. Andrews, Scotland. 



REPLY TO THE FOREGOING. 

In his very lengthy reply, Mr. Ritchie entirely ignores a large 
part of my criticism of his ethical theory, and raises a number of 

*Mr. Robertson seems to think that constitutional government neces- 
sarily means party-government. One of the many lessons we may learn 
from Switzerland is that a self-governing country may have parties, but 
need not therefore have party-government — any more than a well-governed 
municipality among ourselves. Even party-government does not neces- 
sarily mean vituperation of persons, which simply diverts attention from 
the discussion of problems. 

t'Cy. T. H. Green, "Prolegomena to Ethics," p. 319. "It is wiser not to 
make guesses where we can do no more than guess, and to confine our- 
selves, where no question of self-condemnation or self-approval is in- 
volved, to measuring the value of actions by their effects without refer- 
ence to the character of the agents." Of course in estimating the value 
of evidence we have to take account of the character and intellectual 
qualifications of our authorities, so far as known to us. 
Vol. XI.— No. 4 34 
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fresh issues, some of which seem to me extremely out of place. 
I shall try to be more concise in my rebuttal. 

i. Mr. Ritchie in closing observes that "party government does 
not mean vituperation of persons, which simply diverts attention 
from the discussion of problems." Yet he has thought fit to 
liken his opponents on the present issues to the "Copperheads," 
and to call them "a small but very blatant faction." They include 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, Mr. John Morley, Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
Mr. Leonard Courtney, Mr.Theal (the historian of South Africa), 
Mr. Selous (an expert in South African matters), Dean Kitchin, 
Colonel Hanna, Mr. Frederick Greenwood, Professor Sylvanus 
Thompson, Professor Gilbert Murray, and Professor Bryce (who 
for Mr. Ritchie was a good witness when he echoed colonial 
loyalist opinion, but is "blatant" when he condemns the war). 
Comment here seems needless. 

2. Mr. Ritchie asserts that I have been "recklessly inaccurate" 
in saying he had insinuated that the shortness of an opponent's 
stay at the Cape discredited his opinion (though that was fully 
reasoned) as against the opinion of Sir Alfred Milner, who had 
been there for a longer period. Without venturing to say explic- 
itly that he did not do this, Mr. Ritchie goes about to prove his 
charge against me by citing passages in which he did say that 
he trusted Sir Alfred Milner as against opponents on the ground 
of his personal and intellectual merits. What then? I fear Mr. 
Ritchie overvalues the method of subterfuge. I have simply to 
repeat that he did do what I said, and that it is no answer to me 
to say he also did something else. I pointed out that he used 
absurd tests in his calculus. The fact remains that he did. 

3. In this connection Mr. Ritchie admits, be it observed, that 
Sir Alfred Milner whom he champions is his personal friend. At 
the same time he tells his opponents that they are not impartial ! 
To the same end, he supplies prophecies — a favorite form of 
demonstration with him — as to the future universal acquiescence 
of mankind in his view. There is to be no vituperation of persons ; 
yet Mr. Ritchie vituperates persons ; and at the same time he goes 
about to settle "problems" by eulogies of those whom he supports. 
In view of his apparent theory of proof and persuasion, I perhaps 
ought to mention in so many words that I consider Sir Alfred 
Milner and his British coadjutors to be well-nigh destitute of 
political wisdom. But I must formally demur to the introduction 
here of such dialectic methods. 
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4. As to "problems," Mr. Ritchie unfortunately fails to see 
the point of the more important of the arguments with which he 
does deal. In reply to his argument from the present peaceful 
relations of Scotland and England, I pointed out that the attempt 
of Edward I to annex Scotland led to 300 years of hatred and 
strife, in the course of which occurred a second attempt in the 
same direction, productive of the most frightful savagery of 
retaliation. To this Mr. Ritchie answers that if Edward had 
succeeded things would have gone better! I have seldom seen 
a more grotesque ignoratio elenchi. His argument was that peace 
is promoted by annexations — this or nothing. I answer that 
attempts at annexation very often fail, and that they have im- 
measurably multiplied hatreds and strifes. His defence is either 
a plea for more general and strenuous aggression or a vacuity. 

5. As for his assumption that a crushed Scotland would have 
had a less blood-stained history, it proceeds on disregard of (a) 
the many civil wars in England — in particular the War of the 
Roses — and (b) of the case of Ireland, where again and again 
more slaughter was wrought by English policy in a few years 
than was ever wrought in free Scotland in a century. 

6. Mr. Ritchie represents me as "asserting that 'normal British 
principles' mean treating new territory as Russia has treated 
Poland." He then proceeds to say that any one who supposes 
that Britain will treat the Boers "as Russia has treated Poland, 
or as Plantagenet kings tried to treat Scotland, or as Oliver 
Cromwell treated Ireland," betrays ignorance. These sentences 
are misrepresentations. I wrote that "should the attempt (to 
crush the Boers) fail," the situation will be analogous to the old 
one between Scotland and England (since England is now trying 
to treat the Boers as Plantagenet kings sought to treat Scotland), 
and the later one between England and the United States from 
1774 till 1874. This issue Mr. Ritchie ignores, save for the 
nugatory remark before cited. Then I wrote that, should the 
Boers be crushed and be governed henceforth "as far as possible, 
on normal British principles," the analogy "will be with the cases 
of Ireland and Poland." 

7. Mr. Ritchie drops all mention of Ireland in this context. 
Later he admits "want of success" in Ireland. As usual, he 
obscures the issue by asking whether Irish independence would 
have made for peace. It could hardly have involved such enor- 
mities of butchery and systematic age-long decivilization as' the 
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English overlordship did, but that is not the final issue. The final 
issue is whether peaceful union is best attained by slow peaceful 
methods or by brute force. Ireland might very well have come 
into a peaceful union. Of course it never occurs to Mr. Ritchie 
to ask whether Ireland would have been Catholic had she not been 
held down by England in the pre-Reformation period. He appears 
to conceive of political causation on one line only. Further he 
argues as if Ireland was in itself doomed to perpetual civil war; 
as if there had been more civil strife in pre-Norman Ireland than 
in Anglo-Saxon England. 

8. There remains the analogy with Poland. Mr. Ritchie 
burkes the obvious issue as to whether "normal" British methods 
(which he evidently defines as those followed latterly in Canada) 
will be possible in remote regions where an alien and hated popu- 
lation has been dragooned into a deeper detestation of British 
rule than is felt even in Ireland. When these dangers are forced 
on his notice, Mr. Ritchie rides off on a prophecy — the method 
of the platform politician whom he affects to contemn. I suppose 
I must mention that I personally do not value his prophecies at 
one straw. But I am at a loss to guess on what grounds he 
expects them to be taken as settling the very question in dispute. 
Already a round dozen of the most confident prophecies made on 
his side have been ludicrously refuted by events. The prophecy 
he quotes from Mr. Talcott Williams is on a par with his own. 
If such disputes are to be closed by somebody's saying, "there 
is no reasonable doubt" that his view is right, they are really 
not worth beginning. Are we to be "justified" in a policy whicn 
destroys tens of thousands of lives, enormous treasure and well- 
nigh the whole means of existence for white men in two vast 
territories, besides breeding malignity like a pestilence, all on 
the score of prophecies by professors? I will not talk here of 
"blatancy," but I may mention the word "farce." 

9. While Mr. Ritchie is prophesying that after the war "all 
white races" will be put on an equality, multitudes on his side in 
South Africa are insisting that non-British Europeans must be 
excluded from the Transvaal, as they actually have been to the 
number of thousands, and that the Dutch must be treated as a 
subject race. The Premier himself has publicly declared that a 
generation may elapse before they are treated otherwise. Mr. 
Ritchie's further prediction that "the natives will have a better 
legal status than they had under the Transvaal," is made in the 
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face of all probability, seeing that (a) the most influential Out- 
landers have openly striven and argued for legislation which 
shall force natives to labor in the mines, and that (b) one of 
their declared grievances against the Republic was that it would 
not meet their wishes on this head. Others on Mr. Ritchie's 
side predict that the natives will get the franchise in the Trans- 
vaal, when they are unenfranchised in Natal ! 

10. On my remark that he " has inevitably the effect of con- 
tending that a forcible unification by contest, however desperate, 
is in the end as good a thing as a willing federation," Mr. Ritchie 
asks, "Where have I said that or implied it?" Perhaps he mis- 
construes my words. I, of course, did not mean that he did not 
care whether a given federation was accomplished by coercion 
or by an equally rapid voluntary process. I meant that he seemed 
to think the final outcome in civilization of a forced union is the 
same as the outcome of a willing union. And to his question I 
answer that, inasmuch as nobody is opposing voluntary federation 
anywhere, his argument has no practical application save to 
the case of contest, and that in point of fact he is applying it 
at this moment to the case of an extremely desperate contest. 

11. In regard to the case of Hanover and Prussia Mr. Ritchie, 
as usual, raises a fresh issue instead of meeting my criticism. 
I pointed out that the annexation went far to make possible the 
great war of 1870, which was played for by Prussia. He replies 
that in that war Germany would have been worse off if Hanover 
were not already annexed ! Is the whole question at stake then 
the military good fortune of Germany? As it chances to suit 
his purpose, Mr. Ritchie alternately treats war as the evil to be 
avoided and as an inevitable episode. He says I am mistaken 
in supposing that he admitted Prussia to have got up the war 
of 1870. So be it; but on his own construction the context of 
his passage becomes far from clear. He was ostensibly dissenting 
(p. 147) from Mr. Spencer's view that France's territorial losses 
were a due punishment for her aggression. If he merely meant 
to say that she committed aggression when ill prepared, he was 
not countering Mr. Spencer's remark, unless by suggesting that 
"France" ought not to be punished for the impolicy of her 
Emperor and his Ministers. I am not sure whether he meant to 
suggest that Britain ought not to be made to suffer for the 
impolicy of her present Government, who, in the terms of his 
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own admissions, have "done Britain a grievous wrong" in forcing 
on a war for which they were not prepared. 

12. Mr. Ritchie appears to think he is using an argument when 
he says I "think differently from the vast majority of the inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain and of her self-governing colonies." [t 
therefore seems necessary to point out in reply that he thinks 
differently from the vast majority of the people of Europe, the 
educated as well as the mass, while he has with him the Mafeking 
mob and the tens of thousands who rejoiced to hear of the wreck- 
ing of houses and shops which had harbored Mr. Cronwright 
Schreiner, of houses inhabited by the female relatives of the 
owners of the others, and of houses and shops belonging to "pro- 
Boers" in general. I wish him joy of his majority which has 
approved of every foreign war waged by England. But if such 
questions are to be cleared by counting heads, why use other 
arguments at all? It ought not to be necessary to suggest to a 
professor of moral philosophy that the mass in any nation are 
hardly likely to be just judges of its quarrels. 

13. While thus raising issues which ought never to have been 
raised in these pages, Mr. Ritchie strangely fails to work out the 
central ethical issue of all. He says I "appeal to the law of 
reciprocity." I did a great deal more. I put it that the ethical 
problem is that of the fit limitations or rather definitions of 
the law of reciprocity. Yet he proceeds to argue as if I had 
refused or failed to recognize any limitations. Thus he has 
finally left untouched the great theoretic problem, merely reiterat- 
ing some political and moral commonplaces. 

14. When Mr. Ritchie allows himself to say that I adopted the 
principle that an accused man is to be presumed guilty until he 
is proved innocent, I can only say that he has grossly falsified 
the issue. He began by arguing that to charge corruption against 
statesmen is to exhibit an immoral malignity. I answered that 
such charges, when believed to be true, may fitly be made by poli- 
ticians, especially against statesmen who impute treason to all 
who denounce their policy, and that they are to be met not on his 
plan of burking them but by disproof. His charge is thus a fresh 
subterfuge. All the while, like his leaders, he himself flings 
aspersions broadcast. Thus on his own showing the policy of 
national coercion has multiplied evil on all hands. 

15. It seems hard that Hegel should be saddled with the plati- 
tude (pronounced "wise" by Mr. Ritchie) that "fault-finding is 
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an easy kind of criticism," in a case where the effect of its use 
is to justify fault-finding against a small and hard-bested State, 
and to burke it as against a large one. 

16. Concerning the pax Romana (whereanent Mr. Ritchie asks 
my authority for saying that it is a conventional illusion), I will 
simply ask the reader to go through any good historical epitome 
and find when there was pax. Even in the "Mediterranean lands" 
it never subsisted for a generation. Roughly, the Roman history 
was as follows: Hundreds of years of inter-Italian strife until 
Rome had subjugated Italy; then 250 years of almost uninter- 
rupted wars between Rome and other Mediterranean lands, with 
latterly a series of frightful civil wars to boot; then 450 years 
of continuous social dissolution, marked by scores of wars, civd 
wars, revolts and massacres, in the Mediterranean lands as well 
as almost continuous wars on the frontiers, until moribund civili- 
zation fell before barbarism, which meant a new era of well-nigh 
universal war. At the best, some parts of the Mediterranean 
lands had more peace in their time of miserable decadence than in 
the time of their progress. If that be the pax Romana, then 
England has had peace since 1745. 

17. While constantly imputing "sentimentalism" to others, Mr. 
Ritchie is extraordinarily given to sentimentalism of the flimsiest 
kind. Thus he announces with triumph that "the Civil War made 
the American people feel themselves one nation as they had never 
done before." So that the destruction of well-nigh a million of 
men, including the flower of American youth, the working of 
stupendous material havoc, the blighting of the lives of millions 
and the inoculation of millions more with hatred, is to be regarded 
as compensated by the subsequent growth of the sentiment of 
national unity. It is in this spirit that Mr. Ritchie handles the 
great problem of Roman imperialism. The absolute ruin of 
ancient civilization, the degradation for centuries of half the 
human race, the impoverishment for an aeon of the human mind 
— all is rhetorically balanced by the mention of a peace which was 
no peace. 

18. The crowning discredit, to my thinking, of Mr. Ritchie's 
historical philosophy is his absolute failure to read the one 
organic lesson of the whole Roman evolution. "The Roman 
empire decayed," he tells us, "because of the absence of self- 
government, and because of the absence of military training . . ." 
Will it forever be necessary to proclaim that these things were 
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absent because of the Roman Empire? Had they been present, 
the Roman Empire had not been! They disappeared step for 
step with the rise of Empire; the causal connection is open, 
palpable. Before men take to determining their politics by 
prophecies of the future, let them, in the name of science, com- 
prehend the past! 

19. I am not a Christian, so I leave it to Christians to pronounce 
upon Mr. Ritchie's thesis that the ethic of "Jesus" prescribes 
love merely to individual enemies and sanctions the deliberate 
crushing of a nation. On the same score I leave it to theists to 
deal with Mr. Ritchie's belief, shared, as he says, with "the 
Hebrew prophet," that "the judgments of Divine Justice are 
known to us in the rise and fall of nations." I shall merely say 
that in the view of the Hebrew prophet the plague at Cape Town 
would be a manifestation of Divine wrath; and that, in general, 
this latest development of Mr. Ritchie's ethical system is to my 
thinking the very negation of rational morality, to say nothing 
of the teaching of "Jesus" about the fall of the tower of Siloam. 
I only wonder why he puts it at the end and not at the beginning 
of his argument. 

20. Mr. Ritchie permits himself to talk of my "insinuations 
against British troops." The statements I made about the war 
("looting" and "ferocity") are categorical and are substantiated 
twenty times over by the published letters of British soldiers. If 
Mr. Ritchie does not know this he is casting aspersions in a mat- 
ter where he has no proper information. I expressly limited 
myself to facts thus substantiated beyond all honest dispute. Nor 
did I cite these facts by way of aspersing either the army or the 
war party as Mr. Ritchie asperses Boers and pro-Boers ; regard- 
ing them as normal in warfare (see the last issue of the Humane 
Review), I cited them as considerations of obvious importance 
in any calculation of the pros and cons of the policy of willful 
war. Mr. Ritchie, on his side irrelevantly, nay, worse than irrele- 
vantly, repeats general charges of atrocity and treachery against 
the enemy, charges many of which have been emphatically 
repudiated by British officers and by correspondents of pro-war 
journals, while others have been quashed by explicit contradictions 
through the very news agencies which brought them. But as 
usual Mr. Ritchie has missed the issue. For, supposing his 
charges against the enemy to be true, they only prove that the 
process of war has grossly barbarized that enemy. All such 
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barbarizations Mr. Ritchie had excluded from his view in sup- 
porting his own thesis. Nor did he think fit in that to say a word 
against the brutalities of the war party at home ; indeed even 
now he carefully minimizes and misdescribes them. 

21. I have now noted, I think, all the noteworthy points raised 
by Mr. Ritchie in his reply to me. A number of his propositions, 
I consider, are not worth discussing. But there is one of his 
irrelevances which I cannot let pass without a word of commenr. 
We of the small but very blatant faction, he tells us, having had 
a liberty of utterance which "no other country in the world 
(least of all the late South African Republics) would have toler- 
ated," have "unfortunately helped to mislead the Boers and 
induced them to prolong a struggle which less ignorant people 
know to be hopeless." Mr. Ritchie's language shows him to 
regret the alleged liberty of utterance, as he well may, on his 
Roman principles. It is very likely that he and his friends will 
one day compass the end of that and of other forms of intel- 
lectual liberty, whether or not by the instrumentality of mobs of 
blackguards. It matters little that he should disclaim, as he does, 
in ignorance of the fact that in France there was vehement 
criticism of the "national policy" at the "very crisis" of the war 
in Madagascar; that in America there has been similar criticism 
at the "crises" in Cuba and in the Philippines, and that in the 
Transvaal there was long tolerated by the Boers an Outlander 
propaganda of gross and direct sedition such as would riever 
have been tolerated at any time in England or at Cape Town 
(where editors are now imprisoned for printing matter that is 
printed with impunity here and in loyalist newspapers there). 
The point worth fastening on is the standing- formula about 
"encouraging the Boers." It is the very stuff that was talked 
by our imperialists in the war with the American colonies, when 
Chatham exulted in the resistance, and Burke warned his country- 
men in vain. Observe the present implications. With martial 
law in force all over South Africa save in a few coast towns, the 
Boers get our pro-Boer (or other) newspapers, and, belike, the 
International Journal of Ethics.* Yet, while they must in 

[*Note. A gentleman residing in Johannesburg, who has for several 
years been a subscriber to the International Journal of Ethics, wrote 
to us last December that he had not received any issue since April, 1900. 
The numbers, however, had been mailed regularly. He added further : 
"I should be very glad to know whether you received an article written by 
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the terms of the case also learn that they are carrying on a "hope- 
less" struggle, and that our encouragement of them is futile, they 
struggle all the same! The small faction inspires them to 
unyielding resistance; the vast majority does not cow them! 
Was there ever such a confession of weakness on the part of the 
wielders (for Mr. Brodrick makes it) of the whole military force 
of a great Empire, opposed to a handful of frontier farmers? 
Or, to put it otherwise, was George the Third himself more 
absurd "at any stage of the war which dismembered his Empire ? 
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The Meaning of Good. A Dialogue. By G. Lowes Dickin- 
son, Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. Glasgow: James 
Maclehose & Sons, 1901. Pp. 231. 

Whatever may be thought of Philosophic Dialogue as a literary 
form, there can be small doubt that it offers great advantages 
for the task that Mr. Dickinson has undertaken, the task, that 
is, of dragging to light the essential convictions that underlie 
the actions of modern men, and pressing home the consequences 
for action that follow from modern theories. The characters 
introduced are representative of the time : we have the man of 
the world who professes to accept life as sufficient in itself with- 
out the need of any opinion, the pessimist who yet continues to 
fight the battle, the follower of Herbert Spencer and worshipper 
of science, the common-sense citizen who would bid us simply ful- 
fill the laws of our own time, the metaphysician for whom Good is 
something in and by itself that may have no relation to human life 
at all, and finally the sympathetic acute critic and speculator, the 
"J" of the conversation reported, whose views we may ascribe on 
the whole to the author himself. To each man he puts, with 

me for publication in the International Journal of Ethics, expressing 
my views on the ethics of the conflict now going on between the English 
and the Boers. I posted under ordinary cover the above on April 24th, 
1900, expecting the article to appear in the July number .... if 
you considered the same worthy of publication." The article referred to 
has not yet (June, 1901,) been received. — Managing Editor, Philadelphia]. 



